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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Zur Wiedergeburt des Idealismus : Philosophische Studien. Von Ferdi- 
nand Jacob Schmidt. Leipzig, Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1908.— pp. 325. 

The idealistic philosophy of Kant and his successors is the one contri- 
bution of transcendent worth made by the German people to human cul- 
ture ; the application of the principles of this philosophy in the reorgani- 
zation of human life and society is the great work which Germans are 
called upon to lead to-day. Such is the earnest conviction of Herr Schmidt, 
and he makes it the theme of an interesting and inspiring book. The 
truth of idealism, that the world is the creation of thought or reason, was 
first apprehended by the Greeks, but only abstractly and in idea, not con- 
cretely and as a living force able to renew and transform human life and 
conduct. The second stage in the development of idealism occurred 
when the Christian Church attempted to apply its principles in the moral 
and religious sphere, teaching that God is a Spirit and must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. But the divine Spirit was regarded as an object of 
faith abstractly removed from the world, — able to save man from the world 
but not able to transform and spiritualize the world. Thus the idealism of 
the Church was one-sided and subjective. The third stage in this develop- 
ment falls within the period from 1780 to 1830, when the foundations of a 
true objective idealism were securely laid by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. That ' spirit ' which these philosophers found immanent in the 
world is an infinite or absolute thought which embraces everything real 
within itself, reconciling all the oppositions and overcoming all the limita- 
tions of finitude. They discovered the method of absolute thought and 
showed how it is progressively realized in the world. Of this infinite prin- 
ciple every human being is an expression. But the individual learns the 
truth concerning himself and his relation to the world only in so far as by 
the exercise of thought he rises above the limitations of sense and em- 
braces within the unity of his consciousness the infinite totality of things, 
— in this way participating in that absolute experience which is the ground 
and source of his being. As in the theoretical sphere man thus attains to 
a knowledge of the truth, so in the practical sphere he gains the freedom 
of complete self-determination only by negating his desires as a particu- 
lar individual and devoting himself to the realization of the universal ends 
of the world-spirit. 

The defect of German idealism lies not in the character of its central 
doctrine, our author believes, but in the fact that this doctrine was fully 
developed only on the side of theory and its practical applications were 
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almost entirely neglected. Thus it came to be regarded as an intellectual 
creation, a speculative achievement without any bearing upon the problems 
of practical life. Hence, when the need was felt in the middle of the last 
century for a philosophical principle to serve as a basis of political and 
social reconstruction, the leaders of reform turned not to idealistic philos- 
ophy but to empirical psychology. This psychology disregards the higher 
organizing activity of thought which unites men in a community of intelli- 
gence, and finds the essential part of human nature in the feelings and per- 
ceptions, desires and impulses, peculiar to individuals. In close connec- 
tion with such psychology, therefore, Marx and his followers have devel- 
oped an economic materialism which is the philosophy underlying the 
present socialistic propaganda. It starts from the conception of man as 
a physical individual having certain fundamental bodily needs and natural 
desires, and would reorganize the entire system of social activities and re- 
lationships so that each and all may contribute directly or indirectly to the 
satisfaction of these needs. The whole socialistic movement is fore-doomed 
to failure because of the false philosophy on which it is based ; for, as nat- 
ural beings, men are isolated and competing, and it is only through their 
higher spiritual activities that they are capable of communion and cooper- 
ation. The standpoint of modern capitalism is equally false and untenable. 
It is a natural outcome of the individualistic ethics of Protestantism. As a 
social theory capitalism has more of the true idealism in it than has social- 
ism. For the aim of its industrial system is not simply the satisfaction of 
man's physical needs, but the subjugation of nature and the exploitation of 
its resources in the realization of human purposes. But, in its insistence 
upon the property-rights of individuals, capitalism tends to increase their 
isolation and confirm their finitude, ultimately making them slaves to ma- 
terial possessions. The true idealism when revived will exhibit the falsity 
of these two opposing influences in present-day society, and will point the 
way to a satisfactory solution of those social and political problems which 
press in upon us with alarming urgency. Recognizing that all human 
individuals and all natural objects have their source in the infinite spirit, 
the aim of this coming movement will be so to reconstruct social and polit- 
ical institutions that all men may experience in the discharge of their 
functions in society a full development of their own latent spiritual capaci- 
ties, and in the identification of themselves with the larger life of humanity, 
a complete realization of their own potential infinitude. 

The author makes many other applications of the principles of idealism 
to special problems, social, religious, and educational. Some of the ques- 
tions discussed are primarily of interest to Germans, — such as the higher 
education of women in Germany, — and others have a general importance. 
But if any one believes that the idealism of Kant and Hegel has no mes- 
sage for the present day or that * Hegelian absolutism ' is incapable of fur- 
nishing a program of social and ethical reform, let him read this book, and 
if not convinced to the contrary, he will at least be given food for thought. 
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Friends of idealism will welcome this demonstration of its ability to provide 

a solution for the practical problems of the hour. For they have always 

believed that while the truth of this philosophy is shown, not by its practical 

value, but by its inner consistency and comprehensiveness, still by virtue 

of its truth it possesses greater value as a rule of life and practice than 

many so-called ' practical ' philosophies whose claim to be true rests solely 

upon the fact that they are useful in solving practical difficulties. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

Buddhism and Immortality. By William Sturgis Bigelow. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. — pp. 75. 

This little book contains the ' ' Ingersoll lecture on the immortality of 
man" delivered before Harvard University in 1908. Its title is somewhat 
misleading, for the view of immortality here set forth is not that of Buddha 
himself, but that of the Tendai and Shingon sects in Japan. These sects, like 
most Japanese Buddhism, represent the teaching of the ' Greater Vehicle ' 
of the Northern Church, and its peculiar blending of original Buddhism 
with Sivaistic Hinduism. As this teaching was brpught into Japan some 
thirteen hundred years after Buddha's death, from China, where further 
modification was possible, it will be seen that the ideas of these two sects 
are the result of a very long and complex history. As they are to-day, 
they contain much that Buddha would not have recognized, and some- 
thing that he or his early followers would probably have condemned as 
' ' heretical puppet-show. ' ' 

The lecture is not, however, concerned with the history of these ideas, but 
merely with their exposition in modern language. A man consists of states 
of consciousness, we are told. The question of individual persistence is 
therefore identical with that as to how long these states persist. They may 
be enumerated as sensory impressions, including pleasures and pains, and 
habitual reactions to these impressions, including emotions, desires, and 
'aptitudes.' The sensations are obviously transitory. The states which 
persist longest, and which are transmitted by heredity, as biology holds, 
or by Karma, according to Buddhism, are the most habitual reactions, the 
sum of which we usually call character. But what is innermost and most 
essential in consciousness is the will, to which the other forms are objec- 
tive, while it is never objective to them. In itself it is free and creative ; 
but its connection with a " material personality " or body imposes certain 
restraints upon it. Furthermore, all consciousness in itself is one. It is 
only through its dependence, in direct sensory consciousness, upon matter, 
which is conditioned by space and time, that it takes in any way the form 
of separation and division. "The difference in beings, therefore, is how 
much they realize of this universal consciousness. The process of evolu- 
tion is the process of increase of the amount realized. The only thing that 
prevents a man from realizing the whole of it is the accumulated habit of 



